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OUR LUCKY DAY 


On Friday, the 13th of August 
last, the Christian Science Mon- 
itor ran an article on the League 
written by Dorothea Kahn of the 
Chicago staff. Miss Kahn stated 
the purpose of the league and 
devoted several paragraphs to 
stories about different orchestras. 
Result: many inquiries and at 
least one new member for the 
League. 


The Columbia Record of Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, reprint- 
ed the facts given in the summer 
number of the bulletin in the 
story on the Southern Sym- 
phony Orchestra. A file is being 
kept of newspaper publicity in- 
spired by bulletin stories. Please 
send copies to The Bulletin, 113 
Allen Blvd., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


MAJORS AND MINORS 


The major symphony orches- 
tras, organizations with budgets 
of $100,000 or over exist in the 
following cities: Boston, Chica- 
go, Cincinnati, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New 
York (Philharmonic), Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburg, Rochester, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





The “Big 16” from these cities 
are major symphonies in the 
minority, all other orchestras 
minor symphonies in the major- 
ity. The ‘key’ of an orchestra 
does not indicate the quality of 
its musicianship or extent of its 
community service. 


The minor-majority of com- 
munity type orchestras totals 
about 250. Loss of personnel last 
season caused many to suspend 
activities, but about 150 were 
playing. Two of the war-idle 
orchestras report that they are 
in action again. No league ques- 
tionnaire has been sent out to 
add to the burden of our strug- 
gling orchestras, since very few 
answer them in peace times. 


OFF KEY 


Each number of the Bulletin 
reaches new readers who ask the 
old question, “How does one be- 
come a member of the league?”’. 
The answer: If an _ orchestra 
membership with voting privi- 
lege is desired send $5, if an as- 
sociate membership $2 to the 
president, Mrs. Leta Snow, 113 
Allen Blvd., Kalamazoo, Michi- 
gan, checks made payable to the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League. All members receive the 
bulletin. 












North Carolina State Sym- 
phony orchestra is a musical 
evangelist visiting many com- 
munities, 20 last~-season, and 
playing concerts for adults and 
children wherever it goes. A true 
public servant, it was made a 
state institution last year when 
the legislature passed an act to 
bring it under state protection 
and control, and to assist it fin- 
ancially with an annual appro- 
priation of $2,000. 


Formed in 1932 as an orches- 
tra to give employment to many 
musicians out of work, to con- 
tribute to the cultural activity 
of the people and to furnish an 
outlet for music students, the 
North Carolina State Symphony 
claims to be the first big state 
orchestra organized on a perma- 
nent basis in the United States. 


It has passed through several 
stages of organization since it 
was founded by Colonel Joseph 
Hyde Pratt, its manager until 
his death in 1942. It existed 
largely on private donations and 
ticket sales at first. Depression- 
born to help combat the depres- 
sion blues, it was subsidized for 
two years, 1934-35, by the Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration. 


But the most constructive plan 
was adopted in 1942 when every 
community served by the orches- 
tra was invited to form its own 
symphony committee and solicit 
funds through membership. 
When a minimum goal was 
reached they received a concert. 
If a community really wanted 
one, it could have it. 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE SYMPHONY 





In a series of articles prepared 
for press and radio Dr. John H. 
Hass describes a typical week- 
end in the life of the orchestra. 
Rehearsals and concerts, he ex- 
plains, are scheduled for Satur- 
days and Sundays so that play- 
ers who come from 20 commu- 
nities and from schools, homes, 
factories and the business world 
lose no time from their regular 
work. Then he describes the ac- 
tivities of a week-end last March. 
The orchestra scheduled seven 
rehearsals, two children’s con- 
certs and two evening concerts, 
rehearsals were held in the morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening on 
Saturday, on Sunday after 
church and in the afternoon, and 
a concert given that evening. 
All this was at Chapel Hill, 
the  orchestra’s headquarters, 
where on Monday morning they 
gave a free concert for children, 
presenting a dramatized version 
of the program with demonstra- 
tions of instruments, conducting 
and section work. After that the 
whole orchestra moved on to 
Raleigh, presented another free 
children’s concert, and the Vic- 
tory concert in the evening. In 
this period alone 4 concerts were 
given and 6,000 people served. 
A formidable task for the mu- 
sicians but for the conductor, Dr. 
Benjamin Swalin, one of heroic 
size. Dr. Swalin came to the di- 
rectorship in 1939 and is the 
only unpaid member of the or- 
hcestra, the others getting a nom- 
inal sum which. he approves, for 
it builds a more professional at- 
titude and favorably affects at- 
tendance at rehearsals. 
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Dr. Swalin has been on the 
faculty of the University of 
North Carolina since 1935. He 
conducts three courses, teaches 
violin, composes and writes (he 
is the author of “The Violin 
Concerto: a Study in German 
Romanticism”), besides direct- 
ing and perfecting the state or- 
chestra. 





DR. BENJAMIN SWALIN 


Educated as a violinist first, 
Dr. Swalin acquired a masters’ 
degree in English Literature at 
Columbia University while car- 
rying on advanced work in mu- 
sic at the Institute of Musical 
Art and working in violin with 
Franz Kneisel of the Kneisel 
quartet. He went. on to Europe 
and acquired the Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Vienna, 


CONDUCTOR AND SUPPORTING ACT 


receiving his artist’s diploma 
from the Hochschule for Music. 
After returning to America he 
held a professorship at DePauw 
University until he left for the 
North Carolina post. 

Many have asked how Dr. 
Swalin got the legislature to ap- 
prove state aid to the orchestra. 
It was his idea but he was “aid- 
ed and abetted” by Mrs. Charles 
Johnson, president of the North 
Carolina Symphony Society and 
the wife of the Governor, Mrs. 
J. Melville Broughton, who per- 
sonally lobbied for the bill after 
it passed the Senate and got 
stalled in the House. The Gov- 
ernor, too, was outspoken in his 
praise of the orchestra after he 
attended a concert. 

Because the wording of the act 
so ably states the position and 
service of the North Carolina 
State Symphony that it may of- 
fer suggestions for others seeking 
local or state aid for their or- 
chestras, the text, as it deals with 
the state symphony society, is 
reprinted here as follows: 


WHEREAS, the North Carolina 
Symphony Society, Incorpo- 
rated, is an organization of 
citizens of this State interested 
in making fine music available 
to the people of the State and 
promoting interest and appre- 
ciation of fine music by the 
citizenship of the State; and 


WHEREAS, the said Society is 
a non-stock, non-profit organ- 
ization organized by patriotic 

Norch Carolinians for the said 

purpose, and has functioned 

since 1932 by giving 200 con- 


(North Carolina Act) 
certs in 20 cities and commu- 
nities; and 


WHEREAS, the plan and pur- 
poses of the said organization 
are distinctly educational, par- 
ticular emphasis being made 
on increasing the love and ap- 
preciation of music by the 
children of the State, by giv- 
ing free concerts for the chil- 
dren; and 

WHEREAS, it is desired by the 
members of said Society to 
place it under the patronage 
and control of the State, to 
the end that its permanency 
may be assured and that the 
State may to some extent lend 
financial aid necessary for the 
support thereof: Now, there- 
fore, 

The General Assembly of North 

Carolina do enact: 

Section 1. That the govern- 
ing body of the North Carolina 
Symphony Society, Incorporated, 
shall be a board of directors 
consisting of 16 members, of 
which the Governor of the State 
and the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction shall be ex-officio 
members, and four other mem- 
bers shall be chosen by the mem- 
bers of the North Carolina State 
Symphony Society, in such man- 
ner and at such times as that 
body shall determine. 


Section 2. That of the four 
members first named by the 
Governor, two shall be appointed 
for terms of two years each and 
two for terms of four years each, 
and subsequent appointments 
shall be made for terms of four 
years each. 





Section 3. That the said 
board of directors, when organ- 
ized under the terms of this Act, 
shall have authority to adopt 
the By-Laws for the Society 
and said By-Laws shall there- 
after be subject to change only 
by a three-fifths vote of a quor- 
um of said board of directors. 


Section 4. That it shall be 
the duty of the State Auditor to 
make an annual audit of the ac- 
counts of the North Carolina 
Symphony Society and make a 
report thereof to the General 
Assembly at each of its regular 
sessions, and the said Society 
shall be under the patronage and 
control of the State. 


Section 5. That the Governor 
and Council of the State are 
hereby authorized and empow- 
ered to allot a sum not exceed- 
ing $2,000 a year from the Con- 
tingency and Emergency Fund 
to aid in the carrying out of the 
activities of said Society. 


ROCKFORD RESUMES 


An association was formed to 
support the Rockford Civic Or- 
chestra as a result of a demon- 
stration concert given last spring. 
A five concert season is planned, 
Arthur Zack conducting. 


Limited in instrumentation, 
the Rockford people are going 
ahead, according to S. A. San- 
deen, head of the association, 
“because we feel that if we can 
establish an orchestra under 
these trying conditions, surely it 
can be a great success when the 
boys come home.” 


























ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


from the famous Boosey & Hawkes Catalogue 


The Highlights of Classic and Contemporary Music 


HAWKES POCKET SCORES 


Almost 300 different scores in authentic editions 


ASK FOR CATALOGUES TODAY 


Sole Selling Agents 


BOOSEY HAWKES BELWIN, INC. 
53 West 23rd Street 
NEW YORK. 19. NEW YORK 














SOME ORCHESTRA PROGRAMS 


Charlotte (N. C. Symphony, 
G. S. deRoxlo, conductor; Phyl- 
lis Prunty, pianist, soloist. 

Program: Iphigenia in Aulis, 
overture, Gluck; Piano Concerto 
in A’ Minor, Schumann; Sym- 
phony in G major (Military) 
Haydn; piano, Cradle Song, 
Cesar Franck; Hungarian Dance 
No. 5, Brahms. 

Southern Symphony (Colum- 
bia, S. C.), Edwin McAthur, con- 
ductor. 


Program: Overture “Iphigeni 
en Aulide’, Gluck; Symphony 
No. 7, Beethoven; Marco Takes 
a Walk, Deems Taylor*; Suite 
for String Orchestra, Gardner 
Read*; Overture to “The Flying 
Dutchman”, Wagner. 


Drake Civic Symphony (Des 
Moines), Frank Noyes, conduct- 
or, Katherine Fletcher Shreves, 
cellist, soloist. 





Program: Symphony No. 1, 
Borowski*; Variations Sym- 
phoniques, (cello and orchestra), 
Boellmann; Introduction to “The 
Fair at Sorochinsky”, Moussorg- 
sky; Evening Piece, Roy Harris*; 
Herod Overture, Henry Hadley*. 


El Paso Summer Concert Or- 
chestra, Carlo Peroni, conductor; 
Mario Braggiotti and Walter 
Shaw, pianists, soloists. 


Program: Overture to “Merry 
Wives of Windsor’, Nicolai; two 
pianos and orchestra—Concerto 
A minor, Grieg and “Spanish 
Rhapsody”, Braggiotti; ‘Friml’ 
favorites, Grofe*; Rhapsody in 
Blue, Gershwin*; “Artists Life 
Waltz”, Strauss. 

Fort Worth Symphony, 
Brooks Morris, conductor; Or- 
line Burrow Woodward, violinist, 
soloist. 





(Programs Continued) 

Program: Overture to “Der 
Fresichutz”, Weber; Symphony 
No. 4 Tschaikowsky; Concerto 
No. 4 Vieuxtemps (concertmas- 
ter E. Clyde Whitlock, conduct- 
ing); Dance of the Hours from 
“La Gioconda’”’, Ponchielli; Pomp 
and Circumstance March No. 1, 
Elgar. 

Pioneer Valley Symphony 
(Greenfield, Mass.), Harold Alex- 
ander Leslie, conductor. 

Program: Eine Kleine Nacht- 
musik, Mozart (conducted by 
Wayne Barrington); Symphony 
No. 2, Haydn; Suite from “The 
River”, Virgil Thomson*; Acade- 
mic Festival overture, Brahms. 

Huntington Symphony, Ray- 
mond Schoewe, conductor; Vol- 
ney Shepard, soloist. 


Program: Overture to ‘Prome- 
theus’, Beethoven; Concerto No. 
4, Rubenstein; Salute No. 1 to 
the Armed Forces, “The Army 
Air Corps”, R. Crawford*; Petit 
Suite DeConcert, S. Colerdige 
Taylor; Bad’ner Mad’ln Waltz, 
K. Komzak; American Fantasy, 
Victor Herbert*. 


Janssen Symphony (Los An- 
geles), Werner Janssen, conduct- 
or; Joseph Szigeti, violinist, 
soloist. 

Program (given at Broodside 
Park, Pasadena); Overture to 
“William Tell”, Rossini; Un- 
finished Symphony, Schubert; 
Concerto E minor, Mendelssohn; 
Blue Danube Waltz, Strauss; 
Clair de Lune (arranged for or- 
chestra by Janssen), Debussy; 
‘Scenario’ for orchestra, Jerome 
Kern*. 


*American Composer 





RAUDENBUSH BUSY IN 
SUMER MUSIC SERIES 


George King Raudenbush, 
conductor of the Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania and the Toledo 
orchestras, had an exceptionally 
busy summer. The Toledo or- 
chestra had not played during 
the winter but was presented in 
summer ‘pop’ concerts conduct- 
ed by Mr. Raudenbush who also 
acted as musical director of the 
Piedmont festival which repre- 
sented a whole section of North 
Carolina in art crafts and music. 


“A spirit of friendliness that 
may well have been the first 
writing on a fine new page in 
Toledo Community Music” per- 
vaded the concerts there accord- 
ing to Arthur Peterson, Toledo 
Blade critic, who pointed out 
that while Willys-Overland 
backed the concerts financially, 
they represented a great effort 
on the part of many people with 
“the wholesome effect that comes 
of encouraging the whole com- 
munity to take a hand in mak- 
ing music for itself.” 


The North Carolina festival 
included performances of opera 
and oratorio and one symphony 
concert given at Winston-Salem 
by an 80-piece orchestra. Dr. 
Charles G. Vardell, writing in 
the Winston-Salem Journal, re- 
vealed that -many were also 
drawn into the productions, in- 
cluding high school bands of the 
city who helped the orchestra 
give a “bang-up” performance 
of the Tschaikowsky overture 
1812’. 
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NEW PIANO CONCERTO 


A new work for piano and 
orchestra deliberately designed 
to lie within the capabilities of 
any good symphony orchestra 
and able pianist was dedicated 
to the New York High School of 
Music and Art by the composer, 
Miss Marion Bauer, and pre- 
sented at that school last May. 





MARION BAUER 


Described by the composer as 
romantic-modern in style, the 
concerto opens with a first move- 
ment based on classical sonata 
form; the second is expressed in 
more modern idiom; and the 
third, very American in spirit 
with syncopated rhythms which 
prance into a coda, is based on 
the well-known folk song, “Old 
Grey Goose.” The score has 
been placed for rental at Schir- 
mers. 


Miss Bauer is widely known 
as a lecturer to Chautauqua and 
other audiences and as co-author 
with Miss Ethel Peyser of “Mu- 
sic Through the Ages” and “How 
Music Grew,” used extensively 





COMPOSERS PRESS 


The Composers Press is one of 
the liveliest of the co-operatives 
which publish works by Ameri- 
can composers. It does more; it 
gets their works performed. Only 
eight years old, the press has 
already paid out some $2,000 in 
royalties to its members. 


Because of the great expense 
involved in getting scores ready 
for publication as well as the 
actual printing, works for sym- 
phony orchestra were not at- 
tempted at the beginning. These 
symphonic works are now listed 
in the catalog of the Press: 
“American Suite,” Charles 
Wakefield Cadman; “Minia- 
tures,” Charles Haubiel, presi- 
dent and one of the founders of 
the Press; and “Medieval Suite” 
by Louis Edgar Johns. 


Solo works and small ensem- 
bles by some 70 composers have 
been performed in recital halls 
and on the radio in programs 
presented by 13 small ensembles 
and over 100 soloists. These ac- 
tivities and work connected with 
publishing and promoting of 
music by members are conduct- 
ed by the voluntary business 
manager, Miss Felice Haubiel, 
at 853 Seventh Avenue, the stu- 
dio headquarters of The Com- 
posers Press. 





by study groups particularly 
members of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. Miss 
Bauer is a member of the music 
faculties at New York Univer- 
sity and the Juilliard School of 
Music. 
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MUSIC RENTED 


Orchestrations 
for 


Operas, Operettas, Oratorios, Cantatas, 
Operatic and Concert Arias, Songs, Con- 
certed Numbers, Concertos and Instru- 
mental Solos, Symphonies, Suites, Over- 
tures, Fantasies, Rhapsodies and Miscel- 
laneous Pieces. 





Also 
CHORAL WORKS, 
Cantatas, Oratorios, Operas. 


Send for catalog and terms of rental 


THE WESTERN MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 
23 East Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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